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their life, as Mr. Waddington appears to be with those through 
which Clough passed.' — Wesi^mnsier Raneau 

* To all lovers of Clough this monograph maj be wrannly re- 
commended as a sympathetic, yet discrimiuating study of the 
poet's life and works.' — Nates ^utd Queries. 

' Mr. Waddington has emplo3«d his xnateriak mth judgment 
and good taste, and has bronght to bear, both upjon the life and 
writings of his hero, much sound and sympathetic criticism.' — 
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Scoistnan. 
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Second Edition. 
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enhanced by the interesting Note, as the editor modestly calls 
it.' — Saturday Review. 

' Nowhere to our knowledge is the history of the Sonnet 
better put in a short space.' — Paii Mall Gazette. 

* Two sohnets by Mr. Waddington himself are placed at the 
end of the volume — the last sonnet excels the last but one, and 
that may compare favourably with many that take precedence 
of it. His Note on the " Sonnet" is w«ll written and valuable.' 
— St. James's Gazette. 

3. English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. Fcap. 

8vo. 4^". 6d. 
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SONNETS- 

THE POET'S WORKSHOP. 

{Introduction,) 

ERE are no lustrous dyes — no lulling melodies- 
No dainty gossamer lines as light as air — 
No porcelain, no blue-china — plainest ware 
Is mine : mere dingy delf of rhythm, I wis, 
Where rhyme runs down to rhyme, to clasp and kiss, 
Or, with linked hands, some rhythmic bowl upbear,- 
No Sevres vas^, or goblet passing fair. 
No urn of strange ceramic subtleties, 
Yet still a shapely form, that thus the thought 
May crystallize, the kosmos haply grow 
From out the nebulous mass. But there, — now go ; 
Or, if you will, look round, — judge for yourself ! 
Ah yes, your speech with kindliness is fraught ; 
Yet pray, remember, sir, they are but delf. 
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MORNING. 

• And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire.* 

Gray. 

OW o'er the topmost pine, 
The distant pine-clad peak, 
There dawns a golden streak 
Of light, an orient line : — 
Phcebus, the light is thine. 
Thine is the glory,— seek 
Each dale and dewy creek, 
And in full splendour shine I 




Thy steeds now chafe and fret 
To scour the dusky plain : 
Speed forth with flashing rein, 

Speed o'er the land,— and yet. 
Pray, linger in this lane. 
Kissing each violet. 



OTHER VERSE. 




NATURE'S VOICES. 

HE bee goes humming 'mid the honeyed bells ; 
The bird of morning, as he upward soars, 
High at the gate of paradise outpours 
His matin melody ; the breezy dells 
Are carol-haunted ; hark, the cuckoo tells 
Of faery worlds unseen ; past cottage doors 
The rill scarce whispers, while full loudly roars 
The thundering torrent down the echoing fells. 

And these are Nature's voices, these the choir 
That bid the poet join their band and sing ! 

Thrice-happy choristers, no poet's lyre 
Should mar the rapture that your voices bring ; 

Sing on, O sing, and let our sole desire 
Be, at your feet, to still lie listening. 

Port Erin, i88l. 
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DORT. 

O quiet, yet so quaint ! Shall curfew toll 

The knell of days departed? Nay, draw near, — 
The sovran balm of peace and rest is here ! 
From street to street lethargic waters roll. 
And like the symbols of an ancient scroll 
The houses breathe an old-world atmosphere : 
Grim Gomarists are gone,' nor will we fear 
Lest wiser Zwinglians they again control. 

Yet hush t High in the trees, around the church, 
The rooks are holding synod,— ^can the dead 
Unrestful rise, and wrangle over-head ? 

Then for the Gomarists we need not search ! 

But Dort, — Dort doffs their robe of * graceless ' gloom,^ 

And wears her tall magnolias in full bloom. 

Dort, 1884. 



OTHER VERSE, 5 



BEFORE THE CABINET. 




EE now these crystals : This is celestine^ — 
This, amethyst^ — and this, yes, cinnc^ar; 
You note the perfect shape, no flaw to mar 
The sheer-cut sides, the ever-glistering sheen 
Of point and facet ! Look, where have you seen 
Work done more deftly ? While each crystal star 
Hath its own form, deep in this Iceland-spar 
Lurk hidden rainbows, — azure, gold, and green I 
You saw them not ere now, yet now you see 
Their iridescence ! Ay, how came they there ? 
And who, who formed the crystals ? Nay, forbear, 
Ask not ! Perchance, methinks, the powers that be. 

The immanent laws, the innate forces, share 
A birthright ancient as eternity. 
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A METAPHYSIC 'CUL DE SAC 

E know, — indeed, we know we do not know : 
We think, — but what, my masters, what is 
'thought'? 

The mystery with which the mind is fraught 
Mind cannot solve : We see, — yet who can show 
We see things as they are ? Ideas grow, — 
Who knows from what, or how ? As leaflets caught 
Up by the passing wind, thoughts come unsought, 
Then flee away, and whither do they go ? 



Our senses may a web of fancies weave : 
Our brain we fain would use to test our brain : 

Yea, what perception is we would perceive ; 
And out of nothing we would something gain : 

We cannot prove, and yet we would believe, 
Since unbelief itself is worse than vain. 



OTHER VERSE. 




IN TRANSITU. 

•v. 

ND yet to rest ! to rest here from the strife 
Of angry tongues that vex the weary soul 
With dissonant speech ; — ^to gain, and grasp 
the whole 
Dark mystery that shrouds our earthly life, 
And then to rest, to strive with doubt no more ! 
Unmoved to sit and watch the ceaseless wave 
Of changing creeds roll onward to the shore, 

And cresting, break and die ; — ^unmoved to brave 
The taunts of wild fanatics, and the roar 

Of halting crowds, that in their darkness rave 
Against the light of reason ;— and to be 
Like some fair ship in sheltered haven moored, 
Safe from the storm, by no vain meteor lured 
To track dark phantoms o'er a pathless sea ! 

Oxford, 1864. 
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NATURE. 

HIS mount shall be our fane, a holy place ! 
No acolyte shall swing the thurible, 
Nor whispering worshipper his rosary tell ; 
No priest shall here stand robed in lawn and lace ; 
But the Eternal shall look down through space, 
And we will gaze and wonder : — it is well ! 
Here where the heath-flower and the wild thyme dwell, 
How sweet is life, how fair, how full of grace ! 

In place of prayer we'll chant our joyous praise. 
And with glad voices sing in Nature's choir : 

These lines of fir shall see on Sabbath-days 
Our faces flushing with our heart's desire, 

As up the mountain-side,*through wooded ways. 
We seek that peace to which our souls aspire. 



OTHER VERSE, 




FAITH AND LOVE. 

EYOND the clouds, beyond the encircling night, 
Faith wanders fearless : Though the skies be 
dim, 

She sees, far off, the white-winged seraphim ; 

With us she will not stay. * To worlds more bright,' 

She cries, * I fain would pass ! this piteous sight 

Of earth I love not ; — nay, with joyous hynm. 

Through the void air I would ascend to Him, 

Who reigns unseen, Supreme and Infinite.' 

* Farewell, then. Sister ! yes,' Love sighs, * farewell ! 

On earth, with these I love, will I abide : — 
With these I love ! My children, 'mid the flowers. 
And joys of life, contented will we dwell : 
Join hands, be kind, be just, fear not dark hours ; 

Though Faith be fled, yet Love shall be your guide.' 
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THE NEW DAWN. 

00 long unblest, too long unloved, we waited 
Watching the sun-kiss'd flowers bloom and die ; 
Sad days were ours, for sad the hours went by ; 
Lone were the hearts for love by love created : 
As some poor bird by cruel chance unmated, 
Flits through the forest with a piteous cry, 
So for some dear, loved soul, 'twas ours to sigh, — 
Some kindred spirit to our own related. 

You came at last ! you came, — glad voices singing 
Chanted blithe welcome to a dawn so fair ! 
The night was past ; and in the morning there — ; 

Lo, love new-bom, and life from death upspringing ! 

Who should have thought those weary years were bringing 
So blest an union to so fond a pair. 



OTHER VERSE. ii 




SOUL AND BODY. 

HERE wert thou, Soul, ere yet my body born 
Became thy dwelling-place ? Didst thou on 
earth, 

Or in the clouds, await this body's birth ? 

Or by what chance upon that winter's mom 

Didst thou this body find, a babe forlorn ? 

Didst thou in sorrow enter, or in mirth ? 

Or for a jest, perchance, to try its worth 

Thou tookest flesh, ne'er from it to be torn ? 

Nay, Soul, I will not mock thee ; well I know 
Thou wert not on the earth, nor in the sky ; 

For with my body's growth thou too didst grow ; 
But with that body's death wilt thou too die ? 

I know not, and thou canst not tell me, so 
In doubt well go together— thou and I. 
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A ROOKERY. 

USH, noisy tongues ! Be still, thou black-robed 
bird, — 
Dogmatic babbler, building near the sky 
Thy airy mansion, — cease, I say, to cry ; 
And let the sweet- voiced nightingale be heard ! 
She buildeth near the ground where mosses gird 
Her lowly nest ; — oh, shame, that from on high 
Such brazen wrangling should our patience try.; 
Love's sweeter warbling we had much preferred. 

And yet your hoarse contentions have for me 
A soothing sound, — for of dead days they tell 

When ofttimes, still a child, I list, and ye 

Told faery-tales full strange ; ah me, farewell ! 

Dear childhood's dreams repeated none may see ; 
Those days are gone, and broken is the spell. 



OTHER VERSE. 13 




ROM night to night, through circling darkness 
whirled, 
Day dawns, and wanes, and still leaves, as 
before, 
The shifting tides and the eternal shore : 
Sources of life, and forces of the world, 
Unseen, unknown, in folds of mystery furled, 
Unseen, unknown, remain for evermore : — 
To heaven-hid heights man's questioning soul would 



soar, 



Yet falls from darkness unto darkness hurled ! 

Angels of light, ye spirits of the air. 

Peopling of yore the dreamland of our youth. 

Ye who once led us through those scenes so fair. 
Lead now, and leave us near the realm of Truth : 

Lo, if in dreams some truths we chanced to see, 

Now in the truth some dreams may haply be. 
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RELIGIO LAICI. 

HE creed of creeds, the holiest and most true, 
That the soul knows ere yet the ears receh'e, — 
That with our heartstrings we together weave, 
And deem diviner than gods old or new ! 
That of each tangled skein can give the clue ; 
That saith, ' Behold, I cannot thee aggrieve, 
This, this, at least, is true ! then, this believe, . 
And this will teach thee what things thou shouldst do.' 

What is this creed, this talisman,' we cry, 
* So strangely gifted and so little known ? 
Nay, tell us, nay, proclaim it from on high. 
That all may heed, and take it as their own.' — 
O creed of creeds ! If Love be but your creed. 
No more than love to guide you shall you need! 



OTHER VERSE. 15 




SELF-SACRIFICE. 

HAT though thine arm hath conquered in the 
fight,— 
What though the vanquished yield unto thy 
sway, 
Or riches garnered pave thy golden way, — 
Not therefore hast thou gained the sovran height 
Of man's nobility ! no halo's light 
From these shall round thee shed its sacred ray ; 
If these be all thy joy, — then, dark thy day. 
And darker still thy swift, approaching night ! 

But if in thee more truly than in others 
Hath dwelt love's charity ; — if by thine aid 
Others have passed above thee, and if thou, 

Though victor, yieldedst victory to thy brothers, 
Though conquering conquered, and a vassal made, — 
Then take thy crown, well mayst thou wear it now. 
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A HOME IN HAMPSHIRE. 

HIS is the bosky citadel of love, — 

Here mimic forests stud the fair champaign. 
And here by night the nightingales complain 
To her whom lovers' vows in vain would move ! 
This is the peaceful shrine that gleams above 
The highways of the world, — the wise disdain 
Refusing still 'mid gayer realms to reign, 
Or for town-revelry quit this calm alcove. 

Here is the little lake, hid in the wood, 
Upon whose loving breast the lilies float 
In blissful quietude, and only note 

The bee that sips their lips, his honeyed food, — 
And here the haven where his soul should flee 
Who longs for rest, and peace, and perfect purity. 



OTHER VERSE. 17 




THROUGH THE NIGHT-WATCHES. 

HROUGH the night-watches, Sleep, we picture 
thee, 
Now as a bridge that links two neighbouring 
lands, 
One worn and barren as the sea's bare sands, 
One sown and fruitful with all things to be : — 
Now as a mist that spreadeth silently, 
We see thee hiding with thy vaporous hands 
The good that gladdens, and the guilt that brands, 
The griefs that follow, and the joys that flee. 

And now a seraph, an angelic guide. 
Thy white wings reaching to thy noiseless feet, 

We see thee leading to each loved-one's side 
The longed-for figure that each loves to greet ; 

Oh, while the darkness and the night abide. 
Be thou love's guide and guide me to my Sweet. 
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A GIPSY GIRL. 

MID the daffodils in yonder dell. 

Wild, dark-eyed daughter of a wandering race, 
Won by the working of a woodland spell, 
I watch, unseen, the vision of your face ; 
For you the cadence of this Sabbath-bell 

Bears no sweet stunmons to a holier place, 
Yet still the glen-fioWers and lent-lilies tell 
To you of peace, of purity, and grace. 

And I, with creed as simple as your own, 
With no place holier on the earth than this. 

Still built upon the Truth behold the Throne, 
And in each loving heart a sacred bliss : — 

Yet if, beyond the skies, to worlds unknown 
I fain would wander, I the pathway miss. 



OTHER VERSE, 19 




TO-DAY. 

UT yesterday thou wast the Morrow, — gay 
With pictured joys, and plans, and pleasant 
dreaming ; 

A land of promise, with rich treasure teeming ; 
To-morrow shalt thou be but Yesterday, 
With all thy dreams forgot and past away ! 
To-day thou art as nothing, scarcely seeming 
Worthy a moment's thought, — a brief light gleaming 
Down vistaed avenues, — a fleeting ray ! 

To-day ! And yet To-day shall live for ever. 

In every heart an everlasting mark ; — 
The tides of time shall ebb and flow, yet never 

Efface the deathless traces of to-day ! 

To-day, who will may work, who will may play, — 
Soon, soon, the night shall come, the night is dark. 
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WORSHIP.' 

HE Indian loved on Fancy's wing to soar 

To western climes where mighty hunters 
dwelt ; 

On dewy turf, by mountain stream, he knelt 
And prayed for help to reach that happy shore. 
Adoring Israelites in days of yore, 

'Neath shrines of shining gems and bossy gold, 

Bent down to Him of Whom the prophets told : — 
Whilst Greeks in terror 'mid the tempest's roar 
Poured forth, with prayer, their sacrificial store ; 

And Druid priests, beneath the Sacred Tree, 
Salvation sought with rites now known no more : — 

Thus hath each shore, thus hath each billowy sea, 
With varying voices, raised one piteous cry, 
One prayer for aid, nor waited for reply. 

Wharfedale, 1859. 
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OTHER VERSE. 21 




THE REIGN OF LAW. 

RETTING against the sovereignty of Law 
That holds each world beneath its regal sway, 
As easily as a full-grown man can stay 
A wandering child, * Is there,' we cry, * no flaw 
In this all-binding chain ? Is there no thaw 
To loose this ice-bound land ? No morning ray 
To break the darkness, and let in the day ? 
Yea, must Man's Will to this rule bend in awe ? 

A voice replies, * Though it be even so, 

What, then? What though without some "motive cause" 
♦lan's will be powerless, — do ye then know 

The good, or evil, of eternal laws ? 
.Vhy grasp ye thus at phantoms in the sky, — 
iVhy beat the cage- wires whence ye cannot fly I ' 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

HRIST is not dead/ — So spake, in accents low, 
He whom we loved, — the master, aged and sear; 
He spake not loud, yet firm his voice and clear, 
To speak whate'er he would that we should know. 

* Christ is not dead,' — He spake, then paused as though 
His words were mightier than such words appear 

To him that hears them with a casual ear, 

Nor stays to heed, but hastes where he would go. 

* Christ is not dead,' — and yet he paused once more, 
While on his face a holy rapture shone, 

As shines the sunlight on the peaceful shore 
When all the storm of life is past and gone, — 
*' Christ is not dead, while in your hearts,' he cried, 
' The lesson of his love doth still abide.' 

Isle of Man, 1881. 




OTHER VERSE. 23 




GIORDANO BRUNO. 

MARTYR'S crown we bind around thy brow : 
Yea, though unworthy be our halting strain, 
Thy glorious death shall not be sung in vain 
Brave men have died, yet who so brave as thou ! 
O noblest Bruno, what could thee endow 
With strength to speak those words of bold disdain, — 
Bear ye the blame as I will bear the pain / * — 
What, but the truth ? Therefore to thee we bow 1 

From thee was wrung no weak despairing cry : 
Thou didst not falter for thy life's dear sake : 

Retract thou wouldst not, nor the truth deny ; 
Nor could death's doom thy steadfast spirit shake : 
Let falsehood tremble, and let &Ise hearts quake, 

Truth ever lives, and Bruno shall not die. 
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NIGHT-FALL. 

HE shades of evening lengthen, — let us close 
The latticed window, and draw down the blind : 
These shadows seem as spirits, and the wind 
Moans in its wandering ; mournfully it goes 
As some poor soul that grievous sorrow knows, 
Or homeward traveller fearful lest he find 
Beside his hearth the doom that haunts his mind. 
And o'er his pathway its grim visage shows. 

As haunted houses are our haunted hearts, 
Wherein pale spirits of past sorrows dwell ! 

Wherein, as players that play many parts, 
Presentiments their tragic tales foretell ! 

Draw close the curtain, — ay, shut out the night ; 

The night is dark, let love then be our light 



OTHER VERSE. 25 




THE BEATEN TRACK. 

AY, with no harshness name the simple soul 
That still would cling to creeds that pass away ; 
That from the beaten footpath fears to stray, 
And shrinks from those who wider views unroll : 
All see a part of Truth and none the whole ! 
If it sufficeth them, then, happy they. 
Who on that beaten footpath still can stay. 
And from all wandering their steps control. 

As he who lingers in low, sheltered spaces, 
Nor mounts to danger on the mountain-side, 
In safety dwells where placid waters glide ; 

So they in peace shall haunt life's hallowed places, 
Whose steadfast hearts in one belief abide, — 

Whose primal faith no tide of doubt effaces. 
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HARVEST-HOME. 

HIS is our harvest-home, 
Our feast of golden grain ;-*- 
Then raise the joyous strain, 
This is our harvest-home ! 



This is our harvest-home, — 
From ages past we gain 
The truths men sought in vain ; 
This is our harvest-home ! 

They tilled the fruitful loam 
Of wisdom, science, art, — 
We reap, — O sing their praise ! 

Let every human heart 
The gladsome strain upraise, 
This is our harvest-home ! 



OTHER VERSE. 27 




PALINODE. 

EARY, ay, weary at hieart we cry — 
* O God, if God indeed there be. 
Come down, I pray, come down to me ; 
Come down from out thy vaulted sky 1 
Thou art so far, thou art so high, 
I cannot climb, my God, to thee ! 
Thou art so hid, I cannot see 
Thy face !' — weary at heart we cry. 

Ah, idle words I We see thee still ;,— 
In every act of Love behold 
But thee ; — each deed of goodness done 

Declares thy presence, power, and will : 
Goodness and love thy form unfold, 
For thou, our God, and these are one. 
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ALMOND-BLOSSOM. 

WEET almond-blossom, blooming ere the spring 
Hath well begun, — ere yet bleak winds and cold 
Have shivering fled, your flowers we behold ! 
Glad tidings of blithe days your petals bring, — 
Glad tidings of blithe days when birds shall sing, 
' And forest-trees shall all their leaves unfold, 
And Nature don her robe of green and gold 
To meetly greet us in our wandering. 

Pale-tinted petals, what is this ye say ? 

The summer comes, but ye shall not remain 
To share its glory ? What, will ye not stay, 
But as some youthful bard that sings his lay. 

Then droops and dies by his own sweetness slain. 
Will ye your beauty yield, and pass away } 




OTHER VERSE, 29 




THE PORTAL. 

HIS was the vision : On an eastern strand 
An ancient portal rose up to my view ; 
A massive arch that all things must pass through, 
Ere their true meaning Man could understand : 
It seemed a gateway built of God's own hand, 
Whose hidden age no mortal ever knew, — 
Existent then what time man's knowledge grew. 
And in the eternal past divinely planned. 
From off its hallowed front long years untold 
Had worn the letters once full plainly writ, — 
* Experience is the Portal, and behold, 
The knowledge that ye seek must pass through it ! 
Lo, its wide gates swing loosely, as of old. 
All truth and useful wisdom to admit.' 
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SWEET-HEART. 

O tinsel trickery hast thou, Sweet-heart ! 
No new devices of the old deceit 
To bring each foolish flatterer to thy feet,- 
In such unwisdom thou canst have no part ! 
But thou art nobler far, and as thou art 
So are thy deeds, — not proffering as fine wheat 
The worthless chaff of some Circean cheat, 
But heart for true heart offering at love's mart. 

For amulet thou hast thy truthfulness, 
And for thy charm thine own simplicity ; 

Thy gracious eyes make captive but to bless^ 
For lo, while robed in thy love's livery. 

Our willing hearts this ancient truth confess 
To serve the noblest is true liberty ! 
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LOVE-MEMORIES. 

AIR, languid flower, that leanest on thy stem 
As though thy heart were heavy, and full sad 
For all its sweetness, — thou with fragrance clad 
Seemst as a queen tired of her diadem, 
Whose eyes grow weary of each lustrous gem 
That may not heal, and never maketh glad, 
Her love-lorn heart ; — thy sweetness cannot add 
Strength to thy soul to chant love's requiem. 

And yet, and yet, another flower we know. 
Whose form may haply droop, or languid lean, 

If thoughts of other days their shadows throw, 
Or memory point to some forgotten scene ; 

Nay, dost thou droop, sweet flower, nay, say not so, — 
Forget, regret not, that it might have been. 
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THE AFTERMATH. 

T was late summer, and the grass again 

Had grown knee-deep, — ^we stood, my love 
and I, 

Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Idly we listened to a plaintive strain, — 
A young maid singing to her youthful swain, — 
Ah me, dead days remembered make us sigh, 
And tears will sometimes flow we know not why ; 
1/ spring be past, I said, shall love remain f 

She moved aside, yet soon she answered me, 
Turning her gaze responsive to mine own, — 

Spring days are gone, and yet the grass, we see. 
Unto a goodly height again hath grown j 

Dear love,jtist so lov^s aftermath may be 
A richer growth than ^er spring-days have known. 
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LOVE UNLOVED. 

ON ELY she wanders, while the faint rays fall 
Through the bare windows upon walls as 
bare, 

Along the echoing corridors, and where 
The harp still stands in the deserted hall : 

Ah, then awhile, touched by those fingers fair. 
The strings long mute their sweet- voiced strains recall ; 

Yet soon, as fearing stranger spirits there. 
She stills the sad notes that no soul enthrall. 

As they who to some new-made friend confess 
Heart-secrets rashly, and close-hidden things. 
Will cease what time their confidence takes wings ; 

So she ere yet those pregnant strings express 
In passionate tones her love's low whisperings. 

Distrustful stays their sounds of sweet distress. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 




TRANGE visions throng the spirit's watchful 
sight ; 
And while the city slept methought there went 
Along the street a band of men who bent 
Their knees, and softly stepped, as though for fright 
Lest they should wake the sleepers ere the night 
Had passed ; — and *Hush,' they cried, *'tis our intent 
To hide the truths we know, full confident 
Man, born of darkness, could not bear the light/ 

Yet as they went, behind with stealthy feet 

Came Rumour, thousand-tongued, — and soon the word 

Was bruited far and near ; — soon, one by one, 
The sleepers woke, and hastened to the street ; 

Gladly the truth they there uninjured heard ; 

And lo, the dawn ! the night was past and gone. 
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WHAT GOSPEL? 

HAT gospel, still, what gospel? Christ, yea, Christ ! 
Back to the shores of Galilee once more, 
To the old lesson of love, the simple lore 
Of peace and wisdom that the world sufficed. 
Christ ! for he spake with pity, nor enticed 
The broken-hearted to an empty store ; — 
Christ ! for his words true balm and healing pour 
In the world's wounds, the holy words of Christ ! 

What gospel, still, what gospel ? Love, yea, love ! 

There is no heaven, and no hope but this,— 

No heritage of joy, no hallowed bliss 
To wing the spirit to the realm above ; 

Oh, vain glad-tidings, and oh, little worth, — 

Unless our charity make glad the earth. 
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LA CONSTANTE SPERANZA. 

By Fra Guittone d'Arezzo. 

(translation.) 

RE now, a thousand times by Love distressed/ 
I am constrained to do myself Death's wrong, 
Unable to withstand the rude and strong 
Unhallowed grief I feel within my breast ; 
Well can you see with what despite possessed 
My heart is moved ; and how I haste along, 
And fain by cruel fate would join the throng 
That line Death's shore, in search of joyful rest. 




But when upon Life's utmost verge I stand 
Your boundless pity holds me back and cries, 

* Haste not your parting to that distant land ; 
Your youth, your faithfulness, rule otherwise.' 

Thus while to stay you pray me and command, 
For me I hope bliss in the future lies. 



OTHER VERSE. 
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WHAT HOPE IS THINE? 

HEART, O beating hearty what hope is thine? 
What longing sweeter than all things that be, 
Fills thy fair soul with mute expectancy, 
Waiting the advent, watching for a sign 
To mark the coming of thy lord divine ? 
What light that other mortals may not see, 
O heart, what hidden light makes bright for thee 
The sad hours when no radiant sunbeams shine ? 



Is thine a hope no treacherous tongue can slay ? 

Can never changeful fortune sound its knell ? 
Is thine a light more glorious than the day. 

More rich than wealth or fickle fame can tell ? 
If this be so, if this be what you say, — 

Then heart, O heart, with thee 'tis surely well. 
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SPlllITUAL TWILIGHT. 

I. 

ELL hath one asked of it can ever be 
Useful, or helpful, to believe a lie : 
Ah, let us ponder ere we make reply, 
Nor rashly judge in our obscurity : 
Lo, Faith and Hope transplanted we may see 
On the chill heights of Truth decay and die ; 
And he that seeth with clear-visioned eye 
Would fain, perchance, be clothed in mystery. 

Ah, what, if in our souls abide a fear 

Lest when our knowledge and our powers increase, — 
Lest in the harvest of our truth-sown year, 

The pious fervour of our glad hearts cease ; 
Lest in the day when all things grow more clear, 

We feel no passion, and we find no peace ! 



OTHER VERSE, 
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II. 

AY, fear not thus, while joy and life are ours, 
And love, sweet love, burns ever in each 
breast ; — 

While hate of hatred stands of love confest 
And love of loving two-fold blessing showers ; 
Not till all light hath faded from earth's flowers. 
And from each heart its longing and unrest. 
Shall peace and passion, life with loving blest, 
Pass to the outer darkness of past powers. 



And faith and hope, shall they not still inspire 
New aspirations in man's eager soul ? 

From point to point, still mounting ever higher, — 
Shall not this thought his passionate grief control, 

Though dying fires, and sunlit souls expire, 
He lives a part of one eternal whole. 
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TO ONE IN TOWN. 

OME back, come back, 'tis Nature bids you come ! 
Come back once more to tarn and tangled 
wood, — 

Come back to glen, and stream, and torrent-flood, — 
Come back, and 'mid the woodlands make your home : 
Too long you quit the birds, the flowers, the dome 

Of forest-boughs, — the dell, where once you stood 

Life-thrilled, and living knew that life was good ; 
Too long you miss the bees, the busy hum 

Of painted bodies, and the ceaseless stir 

Of wings, — the sounds, the joy, the passing whirr 
Of drone, or dragon-fly, — these, these are thine, 

And yet you have them not, — ^what have you then ? 

The dusky shapes, and care-worn ways, of men : 
Come back, come back, to Nature and her shrine ! 

Dolgelly, 1884. 



%V^itS. 



PROEM. 




IFE, we love thy tangled web, 

Mixed threads of grief and glee ; 
Truth, thou art the god, — 
We worship only thee ; 
Yet Love, — ah, Love, forgive, — 

Thine is the sovranty ! 
Till Death ? Say, shall death part 
My own, my life, from me ? 
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CHERRY-RIPE. 



I. 




OSY fruit upon the tree, — 
Rosy clusters, one, two, three ! 
Rosy lips for love and me. 



II. 



Blackbirds hovering round the tree, 
Hungry blackbirds, one, two, three,- 
Hover round my love and me. 



III. 



Cherries clustering on the tree ! 
Cherry-Ripe cries, One^ two^ three^ 
(Whispering) — kisses y all for thee/ 



I 
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VER NON SEMPER VIRET. 

A SONG OF SPRING. 

O the spring-tide adorning 

Glen, woodland, and green, 
As night is to morning 
The winter hath been. 

Now warm on our faces 
We feel the bright sun ; 

We trace, in dead places, 
A new life begun. 

See, the primrose unbidden 
Is painting the ground ; 

And 'mid mosses half-hidden, 
Fair lilies are found. 

'Tis no season for sorrow, — 
Now winter's away, — 
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There is mirth for the morrow, 
There is joy for to-day. 

With love-songs, with laughter, 
We revel, we dance ; 

Oh, sweet is day after 
The night of our trance. 

Let us grasp while it groweth 
The flower of our year, — 

While the sower still soweth, 
The harvest is near. 

Go, haste, dearest maiden, — 
One waits in the grove, — 

Since thy heart is love-laden, 
Delay not thy love. 

Too soon the Spring dieth. 
It dies at the noon ; 

Hark, hear how Love crieth, 
Too soon, ah, too soon ! 
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To the spring-tide adorning 

Glen, woodland, and lea, 
As night is to morning 

The winter shall be. 
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THE COQUETTE. 

HIS pirate bold upon Love's sea 
Will let no passing heart go free ; 

No barque, by those bright eyes espied, 
May sail away o'er life's blue tide 
Till all its treasure yielded be. 

Her craft, the Conquest^ waits for thee 
Where her swift rapine none may see ; — 
From shadowing coves on thee will glide 
This pirate bold. 

Yet thou, if thou her power wouldst flee. 

Go, feign thyself love's refugee, 
And crave sweet shelter ; — she'll deride 
Thy piteous suit with scornful pride ; 

And thou, thou shalt escape in glee 
This pirate bold I 
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THE SONG OF THE SWING. 

AN ANTIPHONY. 

Our swing hangs 'neath the willow tree, 
And we two merry maidens be, 

Celia, 
WING high, swing low ! 
Oh, while we go, 
Mine be the soul that first shall sing, 
And thine the spirit answering. 

Anthea, Swing low, swing high, — 

We mount, we fly ! 
The first sweet singer shalt thou be, 
And I with song will answer thee. 

Celia. My soul is as the winds that sweep 

From shore to shore across the deep ; — 

Anthea, And mine seems as a bird to flit 
From tree to tree inviting it. 

E 
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Celia. Oh, mine is as the lark that soars 
Aloft, on high 
Lost *mid the sky, — 
Then downward all its rapture pours. 

Anthea. And mine seems as a voice to roam, 
From steep to steep 
It loves to leap, 
Till Echo backward brings it home. 

Celia, With ebb and flow the ceaseless tide 

Creeps in and out, and far and wide ; — 

Anthea, With ebb and flow 'tis ours to ride 
Upon a light love's fickle tide. 

Celia, Swing high, swing low ! 

Yet say not so ; 
For Silvio surely loves me well, 
And what sad tale hast thou to tell ? 

Anthea, Swing low, swing high ! 

Nor weep, nor sigh ; 
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He loves not well who loves not long, 
Shall be the burden of our song. 

Celia, My soul is as some sheltered bay, 

Where Silvio's barque shall ever stay ; — 

Anthea, And mine is as a wind to sweep 
This pirate Silvio from the deep. 

Celia. He loves me — 

Anthea, True, he loves me too ; 

He loves, he loves, as false men do ! 

Celia, Oh, hush ! Last night he whispering said — 

Anthea, His love should crown my bridal bed ! 
But 'twixt the red rose and the white, 
Light love shall find no rest to-night. 

Celia. Betwixt the white rose and the red, 
Forgotten, faithless, love lies dead i 
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Antkea. Swing high, swing low ! 

Ah, no, no, no, — 
He loves not well who loves not long. 
Is still the burden of our song. 
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AU REVOIR. 

NDEED 'tis hard to bid adieu 

To one whom we have loved for years ;- 
And so, indeed, to part from you, 
Dear childhood's faith, were cause for tears. 

It shall not be ! Nay, hush, — ^be still ! 

If Reason rule that we must part. 
We yield unto our master's will, 

We quell the longing of our heart 

Clear-eyed he stands, while at his feet 
We, prostrate, shed our silent tears ; 

* You are,' he saith, * no comrade meet 
For manhood and maturer years.' 

Hard master he ! you'll truly say ; — 
Ah, you have proved so staunch a friend, 

So kindly helpful many a day, 
That his harsh words we'll ne'er defend. 
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Still to his rule we must submit, 
And we must wander forth again, — 

To seek the creed that is most fit 
Among the many creeds of men. 

Yet should his power prove less strong 
When old age comes, — oh, then, once more 

With hand<in-hand we'll walk along. 
As oft we walked, dear friend, of yore. 
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FINITE AND INFINITE. 

I. 

SIT on the sands by the sea^ 

While the tired tides wearily flow ; 
And the waves seem to whisper to me 
Strange truths that I know not, or know : 
The lore of past, ages they bring 
As they break on the shore at my feet ; 
And the finite and infinite meet 
In the words of the song that they sing : — 
If the universe be but One, 

If the bloom be one with the tree, — 
Though the day that hath been is done, 
The thing that hath been shall be. 



II. 



I §aze o'er the watery plain 
Till the heavens drop down to the sea, 



1 
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And I cry as I gaze thus in vain 

At what is not, but seemeth to be ; — 
Ah, finite and limited man t 
Ever longing to travel through space, 
Yet fastened and fixed in one place, 
Running forward the length of a span ; 

If each part with the whole be one. 
If the bloom be one with the tree, 
Though the day that hath been is done. 
The thing that hath been shall be. 



III. 

Still in vain do we struggle to pass 
The horizon that limits our sight ; 

But darkly to-day through a glass 
We see, and soon cometh the night : 

And what in the future shall be. 
Or what in the past may have been, 
Ere the sun and the sunlight were seen, 

Lies far on the infinite sea 1 
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While the whispering waves sing on, — 

If the bloom be one with the tree, 
Though the day that hath been is done. 

The thing that hath been shall be. 



Qo^ 



r^^f^f^ 
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E PUR SI MUOVE.* 

UR faith is fixed and moves not with the ages,^ 
The church proclaims, and every prelate 
proves ! 

The while we read through past historic pages 
These words so oft repeated, Still it moves i 




'-^-r-—^--^ at fTrri'urTkttMti 
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GERARD GERARDI. 

(painted by HOLBEIN.) 

S not his visage bland ? 



Speak not his lips of love P 
Could lips like these command 
Wrath, or contention move ? 

Y^t others, kind as he, 

As holy, we have read, 
Were nailed upon the Tree, 

There left till they were dead. 

The World counts them as foes 
The truth who will not vail, — 

True friends it holds are those 
That tell the flattering tale. 

And he, whose form we view 
Here limned with Holbein^s skill, 
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Pierced sharply through and through 
The thing he deemed was ilL* 

In Holland bom, he came 
As some bright light to shine, 

To scare the Church's shame 
Back from the holy shrine. 

Did he not find them curled — 
The noxious viper brood, — 

Coiled round a credulous world, 
Close where the altar stood. 

With satire^s whip, we know. 
He drove them forth, — shall we 

Endure that men overthrow 
His work, — it may not be ! 

Though as of old, 'tis said. 
Men now his worth deny, 

Thrust forth a slim goose-head,'' 
And hiss as he goes by. 



OTHER VERSE. 6i 

Yet we will not complain 

That they their enemy know ; 
Ah, let them strive, — 'tis vain ! 

He stiU is ' folly's foe.' 



^/^i3^ 
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THE NEW EPIPHANY. 

(CHANT ROYAL.") 
I. 

I WAKE, awake ! Nay, slumber not, nor sleep ! 
Forth from the dreamland and black dome of night, 
From chaos and thick darkness, from the deep 
Of formless being, comes a gracious light. 
Gilding the crystal seas, and casting round 
A golden glory on the enchanted ground ; — 
Awake, O souls of harmony, and ye 
That greet the day-spring with your jubilee 
Of lute and harp ! Awake, awake, and bring 
Your well-tuned cymbals, and go forth with glee. 
Go forth, and welcome the eternal king. 

11. 

Far o'et the hills have not the watchful sheep 
Espied their shepherd, and with eager flight 
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Gone forth to meet him on the craggy steep ; 
Hasting the while his summoning notes invite 
Where riper grasses and green herbs abound : — 
But ye I your shepherd calls, thrice-happy sound ! 
He comes, he comes, your shepherd-king, 'tis he ! 
Oh, quit these close-cropped meads, and gladly flee 
To him who makes once more new growths upspring ; 
Oh, quit your ancient glebes, — oh, joyfully 
Go forth, and welcome the eternal king. 

III. 

Too long ye till exhausted lands, and reap 
Thin crops that ne'er your weary. toil requite : 
Too long your laggard oxen labouring creep 
Up the wide furrows, and full idly smite 
The weed-encircled lidge, the rocky mound : 
Will ye not quit these fields now barren found ? 
Ah, ye are old, yet not too old to be 
Brave travellers o'er bald custom's boundary ; — 
Then each, let each his robe around him fling. 
And with his little one, his child, set free, 
Go forth, and welcome the eternal king. 
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IV. 

See, on the strand, watching the waves that sweep 

Their creamy ripples up the sandy bight. 

Your child waits, leaping as the wavelets leap, 

The faery infant of the infinite ! 

Ah, happy child, with what new wonders crowned 

He'll turn to thee, to fethom and expound ; 

Asking, enquiring, looking unto thee 

To solve the universe, its destiny ; — 

And still unto thy vestment's hem will cling, 

Asking, enquiring, — whispering, * May not we 

Go forth, and welcome th« eternal king ?' 

V. 

Oh, linger not ! No longer vainly weep 
O'er vanished hopes, but with new strength unite ; 
Oh, linger not ! But let your glad eyes keep 
Watch on this guiding star that beams so bright ; 
Around your brows be this phylacter bound, — 
Let Truth be king^ and let his praise resound! 
Oh, linger not ! Let earth, and sky, and sea, 
To sound his praises let all hearts agree 1 



OTHER VERSE, 65 

Still loud, and louder, let your pseans ring, 
Go forth, go forth, in glad exultancy 
Go forth, and welcome the eternal king. 

(Envoy.) 

Thou art the king, O Truth ! We bend the knee 
To thee ; we own thy wondrous sovranty ; 
And still thy praises in our songs we'll sing. 
Bidding all people with blithe minstrelsy 
Go forth, and welcome the eternal king. 
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A MILLENNIUM. 

I. 

HE Daisy to the Daffodil 
Cried, * Every dell I know, 
I bloom upon the barren hill, 
And in the vale below ; — 
By cottage-walls and moated halls, 

By road, and mere, and moor ; 
A home behind the church I find. 
And by the chapel-door.' . 



II. 

The Daffodil gazed coldly round ; 

Quoth he, * Ay, that is true ; — 
Go where we will the poor abound, 

The rich are very few 1 
When men no more shall strive and store. 

Nor want, nor wealth we see, 
Why, you shall sup from my gold cup, 

And we will equals be.' 
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'ONE WITH ANOTHER.' 

I. 
RIEND ! let me speak to thee,- 
Wealthy art thou I 
Men through their poverty, 
Through want and misery, 
Have sinned and sorrowed 
Often ere now. 



II. 

Friend ! let me speak to thee,- 

Poorer art thou ! 
From opportunity, 
From wealth and luxury, 

Men oft have borrowed 
Sorrow ere now. 
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III. 

Friends ! will ye tell to me,— 

This one, and thou ! — 
Despite your disparity. 
From each other's charity 
How oft have ye borrowed 
Comfort ere now ? 
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A CUMBERLAND LEGEND. 

ROM ancient tomes and olden times 

We glean what we are able ; — 
We love to weave within our rhymes 
A legend, or a fable. 

Then sit, and listen to our tale, — 
Both young and ye grown hoary, — 

About the folk of Borrowdale 
To-day shall be our story. 

The Cuckoo is a roving bird 

That ioves the bright Spring-weather ; 
While Spring is here his note is heard, 

And they go forth together. 

In bygone years, 'tis said, men thought 
The Bird produced the Season ; 

This was the teaching that they taught, 
We know not for what reason. 
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But 'twixt the Cause and the Effect 

Confusion oft arises ; 
And Causes, if Comte be correct, 

Are but, at best, surmises. 

Howbeit they of Borrowdale 
Declared they would endeavour 

To keep the Bird within their vale, 
That Spring might last for ever. 

Across the valley's exit there, — 
Hard by the Bridge at Grange, — 

A wall they'd rear so high in air 
No bird should o'er it range. 

Forthwith to build the men begun, — 
For soon the work was started, — 

Yet ere the wall was crowned and done, 
A third year had departed. 

They built it as the mountains high, 
But all in vain, — the rover. 

When came the summer, still could fly 
Above it, and pass over. 
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Their plan had failed ! No, 'twas the wall ! 

So said that ancient people, — 
It was the wall that was too small, 

Though tall as any steeple. 

And still the Cuckoo gops its way ; 

And they, they do not miss it ; 
They too are gone, are gone, — and pray, 

That mighty wall, — where is it ? 

***** 

Such is the legend, quaint and old ! 

It hath a meaning surely ; 
And if without its meaning told, 

'Twere told, methinks, but poorly. 

Then, masters, hearken, one and all, — 

Ye who with Dogma dally. 
Who build high creeds, a barrier wall, 

To keep Faith in your valley ; 

Who cry * Quicunque vult,' — and fain 

Would crush each new apostle ; 
Would make a dead branch bloom again, 

And vivify a fossil ; — 
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Faith is the roving Cuckoo-bird, 
And Truth the bright Spring-weather ; 

And this the moral we have heard, 
These two must go together : — 

And ye must onward march, if ye 
With Faith the Truth would follow ; 

Or left behind ye, too, will be 
In your ancestral hollow. 
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ND which is right — ^who knows — do you ? 

For me Fm sore perplex'd ; 
The last one proved his doctrine true, — 
But so, too, will the next ! 

Here one avers, — nor doth he speak 

As doubting or afraid, — 
That in six days, in one short week. 

This world was * perfect ' made. 

Another there, with mild rebuke, 

States this can ne'er have been ; 
That by six days the Pentateuch, 

In truth, must ' ages ' mean. 

A third with neither will agree, 

And jesting cries, * Go to ! 
In boundless space there well may be 

A thousand worlds and you / ' 
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' No matter !' saith a fourth, ' attend 

To me, and you shall find 
That neither worlds nor you, my friend. 

Exist, but only " mind"' 

* And what is " mind " ? ' — a last one cries, 

* A perfume, spark, or wind ? 
A shadow's shadow ! Nay, ye wise, 

Nay, tell me, what is " mind " ?' 

• • • • • 

Ah, is it strange, then, if we doubt 
These * voices of the night ' ? — 

Come, we will cast Hope's anchor out, 
And thus await the light. 
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*WILL THE NIGHT SOON PASS?' 

H still/ the weary sigheth, 
* Its light the dawn denieth ! ' 
Erelong a voice replieth, 
* The daylight draweth nigh : 
From field and forest shifting 
The night-clouds are uplifting 
Their heavy hands, and drifting 
The darkness passeth by.' 



Lo, in the east appearing, 

A light, our sad hearts cheering, 

Proclaims the mom is nearing, 

Yet lingers on its way ; — 
While still the twilight stayeth 
And still the dawn delayeth, 
And still the weary prayeth 

To see the perfect day. 
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LOVE'S ADVENT. 

OMES love unseen ? Ah, surely no ! 
In some sweet whisper, soft and low, 
Love comes, I ween ; 
In some heart's deep-drawn sigh's distress, 
In eyes that mingle and confess, 
Love is, is seen. 




One eve, it was the month of June, — 
When every singer, late or soon. 

Sings love's sweet lay, — 
Upon the terrace-walk we stood, 
And watched beyond the distant wood 

The dying day. 



The sun went down, — we turned to go ; 
* Ah,' Marguerite said, * the sun's warm glow 
Elsewhere is kind ; 
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And you to other lands shall roam, 
And 'mid strange faces make your home, 
And comfort find.' 

Comes love unseen ? Ah, is it so I 
Together there we stood, and lo. 

Love stood between ; — 
For ere the rising moon shone bright, 
With whispered words I won that night 

My life, my queen. 



f 
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A HOMILY. 

E to every man just, — and to Woman 
Be gentle, and tender, and true ; 
For thine own do thy best, but for no man 
Do less than a brother should do : 

So living thy days to full number, 
In peace thou shalt pass to thy grave ; 

Thou shalt lie down, and rest thee, and slumber, — 
Beloved, loving-hearted, and brave ! 



OTHER VERSE. 8i 



THE CHASE. 




EHOLD the painted butterfly ! 
And who to catch it will not try ? 
See, here and there, across the grass, 
In panting haste, they come and pass ; 

A troop of boys, an eager throng, — 
This way and that, they leap along ; 
While 'neath the shade their elders sit. 
Enjoy the sport, and laugh at it. 

Ah, hope with failure ever fraught ! 
Each boy, in turn, thinks he has caught 
The fragile thing, while far, on high, 
In freedom soars the butterfly ! 

At length across the garden-wall 
It flits, — and beaten, one and all. 
Confined within the garden's space 
They turn bewildered from the chase- 

G 
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Yet, tell me, was it but a dream, 
If Truth a butterfly did seem, 
That let men hunt it, each and all. 
Then passed beyond their garden-wall ? 



€^®5Y5CS^ 



OTHER VERSE, 2.z 



ON THE HEIGHTS. 




ERE where the heather blooms 

'Neath the blue skies, 
Here let us rest awhile, 
What, if time flies, — 
Joy yet awaiteth us 
Ere the day dies. 

See, how the pathway creeps 

Round the cliff-side ; 
Serpent-like seemeth it 

Upward to glide ; 
Here 'mid the heather long 

We will abide. 

Nature, around us, lies 

Placid and still, — 
Nature ! thy children, we 

Wait on thy will, 
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Happy and silent here, 
Here on thy hilL 

Are we not part of thee, 
Bom of thee, thine ? 

Shall we not come to thee, — 

Kneel at thy shrine ? 

Nature, we turn to thee. 
Thou art divine ! 

I'eace that is sweet to us. 
Strife for its leaven, 

Hate that is hell to us. 
Love that is heaven, — 

These for our good, we know. 
Us hast thou given. 

Self-love, a secret force 

Goading us on ; 
Sympathy holding us 

Bound-fast in one, — 
Creature to creature linked. 

Father to son. 



OTHER VERSE. 85 

Hope in the morning, and 

Strength at the noon ; 
Rest in the eventide, 

These are thy boon ; 
Sleep, with the darkness, thou 

Sendest, and soon ! 

Full well thou teachest us 

Where'er we turn, 
All that is meet for us 

Earthbom to learn, — 
From what is evil here 

Good to discern. 

This, too, we learn of thee, 

This to be true, — 
All things about us, both 

Old things and new, 
Pass, and the power of them 

Fades as it grew. 



While in the manifold 

/ 

Births that unroll, 
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Shaping the universe, 
Breathes but one soul, — 

One long existence, — one 
Infinite whole. 




OTHER VERSE, 87 




THE SONG OF THE FINITE. 

ET the river glide 

Downward to the sea, 
Time will all things hide 
In eternity. 

Let the mountains slumber 

For a little while, 
Seasons without number 

Smooth and reconcile. 

Night to day succeedeth, 

Death to longest life ; 
Spring strange passion speedeth, 

Winter stays the strife. 

Greenest leaves do fall. 

Hasting to decay ; 
Sweetest pleasures pall 

Known of yesterday. 
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Man his strength matureth 
Till the summer's o'er ; 

For a time endureth, 
Then is seen no more. 

Whither does he go ? — 
Darkness wraps him round ; 

Little do we know, 
Save the grassy mound. 

Earth to earth is given, 
That is all we say ; — 

Rest is found in heaven, 
Death reigns here to-day. 



OTHER VERSE. 89 




VILLANELLE. 

OME ! to the woods, love, let us go ! 
Let us go pluck the purple flowers, 
And rest where rosy blossoms blow. 



Twixt glade and shade the sun shall throw 
A halo round the laughing hours ; — 
Come ! to the woods, love, let us go ! 

There are dim nooks the Dryads know, 
And we can hide in hawthorn-bowers, 
And rest where rosy blossoms blow. 

Shall not the fairies passing strow 
On us the dainty petal-showers ? 
Come ! to the woods, love, let us go ! 

And we will roam by rills that flow 
'Neath skies from which no tempest lowers ; 
Well rest where rosy blossoms blow. 
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Come, heart ! Come, sweetheart ! even so 
Life's holiest rapture shall be ours ; — 
Come ! to the woods, love, let us go, 
And rest where rosy blossoms blow. 




OTHER VERSE, 91 




THE INN OF CARE. 

T Nebra, by the Unstrut, — 
So travellers declare, — 
There stands an ancient tavern, 

It is the ' Inn of Care ' : — 

To all the world 'tis open ; 

It sets a goodly fare ; 

And every soul is welcome 

That deigns to sojourn there. 

The landlord with his helpers, 
(He is a stalwart host^) 
To please his guest still labours 
With ' bouilli ' and with ' roast' ; — 
And ho ! he laughs so roundly, 
He laughs, and loves to boast 
That he who bears the beaker 
May live to share the ' toast.' 
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Lucus a non lucendo — 

Thus named might seem the imi. 

So careless is its laughter, 

So loud its merry din ; 

Yet ere to doubt its title 

You do, in sooth, begin. 

Go, watch the pallid faces 

Approach and pass within. 

To Nebra, by the Unstrut, 
May all the world repair, 
And meet a hearty welcome. 
And share a goodly fare ; 
The world ! 'tis worn and weary — 
Tis tired of gilt and glare 1 
The inn ! 'tis named full wisely. 
It is the ' Inn of Care ! ' 



\ 



OTHER VEItSE. 93 




VIVE LA BAGATELLE! 

IN THE CHAMPS ELYS^ES. 

EY ! sugar-plums and prattle,- 

The rosy children play ! 
The infant hath his rattle, 
And he shakes it all the day : 
Sweet music is its sound, 

And pleasant is its spell ; 
And never yet he found 

A toy he loved so well : — 
Then while the world goes round 
Who would not have his rattle, 
And still, 'mid ceaseless prattle, 
Cry, * Vive la bagatelle ! ' 

In love-sick youthful years we 
Love once, and love once more ; 

And vow each time, with tears, we 
Have ne'er loved so before : — 
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We love Marie so sweet, 
We love sweet Isabelle, 

Mathilde, or Marguerite, 
We love them all so well : 

And while soft glances greet, 
And kind is any maiden, 
We still shall cry, love-laden, 
Our * Vive la bagatelle ! ' 

In manhood's eager battle 

Each plays a close-fought game. 
To make the guineas rattle, 

Or gain a passing fame ; 
And still some conquest new 

Must please us with its spell, 
Till he, the man who slew. 

Lies near the man who fell ; — 
Ah me, yon noisy crew ! 

He sleeps through all their rattle ; 

Whilst others in life's battle 
Cry, ' Vive la bagatelle ! ' 



OTHER VERSE, 95 




RONDEAU. 

F love be true — not bought at mart — 
Though night and darkness hide from view, 
S What harshest of harsh things can part 
The loved- one from the lover's heart, 
Or stay the dreams that flit thereto ? 
If love be true, dreams need no chart 
To gain the goal to which they're due ; 
For love will guide them with love's dart, 
If love be true. 

If love be true, if thou be true, 
Sweet love, as fair thou surely art. 
Night shall not hide your eyes of blue 
From my heart's eyes the long night through ; 
Though in sweet sadness tears may start. 
If love be true. 
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TWIN-ROCK GORGE. 

WIXT shadowy crags with lichen clad. 
With mouldering ivy sombre-sad, 
'Twixt shadowy walls, with silent flow. 
The voiceless waters pass and go. 



A gloomy stillness broodeth ever 
Upon the face of that lone river ; 
A gloomy twilight sheds around 
Pale shadows o'er the barren ground. 

Yet on the bank, there on the bank, — 
'Mid shelving ridges dewy-dank, — 
There on the shore with shingle lined, 
One fairest flower we chanced to find. 

So 'mid life's darkest, saddest days. 
By grievous sorrow's stony ways, 
Some ray of hope shall still be found, 
A flower of light on barren ground. 



OTHER VERSE. 97 




STANZAS ON A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

HRICE happy fate ! with blessing rife, 
'Mid calm and peaceful weather, 
Through half-a-hundred years of life 
To love and live together ! 

Gay flowers were blooming in the dell, 
And all the fields adorning, — 
When bravely rang each wedding bell 
Upon their marriage morning. 

As faery fountains, far and near 
Their streams of music flinging, 
In fancy's realm methinks I hear 
Those bells still blithely ringing. 

Each heart was joyous then, — and now, 
(Just half-a-century after,) — 
We banish care from every brow. 
We welcome mirth and laughter. 

H 
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Life's spring may be a season meet 
For love, and lovers' kisses, 
Yet autumn joys are doubly sweet 
On such a day as this is ! 

When Past and Present, linked-in-one, 
Their goodly stores out-spreading, 
Bring back the days long past and gone 
To bless a Golden Wedding. 

For bride and bridegroom be our prayer, 
So far as fate may spare them, — 
That each the other's griefs may bear ; 
Their joys — ^that both may share them. 
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NOTES. 



Note i, Page 4. 
Grim Gomarists are gone — 

At the Synod held at Dort (Dordrecht) in 16x8-19 the leading 
Dutch theologians, together with delegates from Hesse, England, 
the Palatinate, Bremen, and Switzerland, assembled to consider and 
decide the Quinquarticular Controversy in which the disputants 
were the Calvinists (Gomarists) on the one hand, and the Arminians 
(Zwinglians) on the other. The disputation was carried on for 
nearly seven months, and the Arminians were eventually condenmed. 

The Calvinists were designated * Gomarists,' after their leader 
Francis Gomarus, the colleague, yet bitter opponent, of James 
Arminius, professor of theology at Leyden. 



NoTB a, Page 4 



* Graceless ' gloom — 

The Gomarists held that the greater part of the human race are 
excluded from divine ' grace,' whereas the Arminians embraced the 
Lutheran doctrine, which excludes no one absolutely from eternal 
salvation (see Mosheim's Hist., Bk. IV.). 



02 NOTES. 



Note 3, Page sa 



This sonnet (' Worship *) was written at the age of fifteen. It was 
first publbhed at Oxford in the magazine, printed at that university, 
entitled ' College Rhymes.' 



Note 4, Pagb 23. 
Bear ye the blarney as I will bear ike ^ain. 

Such were the words addressed by Giordano Bruno to the judges 
who sentenced him to death in the Palace of San Severina at Rome 
on the 9th February, a.d. z6oo. The following is an acconnt of 
his execution : — 

' The 17th February dawns, and the day of his death is here. To 
the Champ de Flore they take him, through a howling, fanatic 
crowd, composed, in great part, of pilgrims ; they have clad him in 
the sulphur-coloured garb of heresy, hideous with pictured devils 
and flames and crosses, but tha- dress cannot mar his grandeur of 
dignity as he walks calmly on, his eye bright, his forehead serene, 
his step firm and steady ; a priest pushes forward, and presses <m 
him a crucifix, but Bruno will not touch it ; they bind him to the 
stake, and no word opens his lips ; the flames rise around him, but 
no cry escapes him : to the end he is as serene as though he felt no 
agony, and the last glimpse the crowd catches of his face ere the 
flame sears it, shows it calmly proud as ever ; and now the smoke 
and the fire surround him, and Giordano Bruno is gone for evermore. 
They scatter his ashes to the wind, and boast that nothing is left of 
Bruno save the remembrance of his execution, and they forbid any 
to read his books, and fondly dream that they have slain his 
memory. But now, in Rome, Bruno's memory lives, while that of 
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his murderers only remains because their names are linked with 
his immortality, and on the base of the statue we are raising to him 
might fitly be engraven his own sublime words : " To know how to 
die in one century is to live for all centuries to come." ' 



Note 5, Page 36. 

Ere HOW, a thousand times by love distressed" 

Fra Guittone d'Arezzo was, so far as is known, the first poet who 
wrote the so-called 'Petrarchan sonnet' He flourished about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. We give the original poem in 
order that those who wish to compare it with the translation may 
do so: — 

Gia mille volte quando Amor m'hai stretto 

lo son corso per darmi ultima morte ; 

Non possendo restare al aspro e forte 

Empio Dolor ch'io sento dentro al petto. 
Voi veder lo potete, qual dispetto 

Ha lo mio cor, e quanto k crudel sorte 

Ratto, son corso gik, sino alle parte 

Deir aspra morte, per cercar diletto. 

Ma quando io son per gire dall' altra vita 
Vostra immensa Pietk me tiene, e dice, 

* Non affrettar I'immatura partita ; 
La verde £t^, tua Fedelta, il disdice ; ' 

£ \ restar di quk mi prega, e invita ; 
Si ch'io spera col tempo esser felice. 
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Note 6, Page 58. 

Epur si mueve. 

Galileo's memorable addendum to his recantadon respectiiig the 
motion of the earth round the sun. 

Note 7, Page 60. 

Thrust forth a slim goose-head 
And hiss as he goes by. 

' When Erasmus grew to be an old man, and the first threescore 
years of his life were already past, he b^an to wish for rest and 
retirement amid the storm that was breaking over Europe. His 
enemies and opponents had not, however, forgotten him, for, as he 
himself quaintly observed, " Every goose now hissed at Erasmus." ' 

Note 8, Page 62. 
Chant Royal, 

Mr. Austin Dobson in ' A Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse ' 
in Latter-Day Lyrics writes : ' The Chant Royal may be defined 
as a ballade of five stanzas of eleven lines with an Envoi of five. 
According to the strict rules it should be an Allegory, the solution 
of which b contained in the Envoi. Such is Marot's Chant Royal de 
la Concepdon, The examples in English are at present (we believe) 
confined to three or four.' 

Mr. Dobson has himself given us an excellent example of this 
form of verse in his Dance 0/ Deathy after Holbein, 
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